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154 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernhaed von Bulow, formerly 
Chancellor of the German Empire. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1914. 

Prinee von Billow's book is a frank exposition of German national policy, 
treating broadly, yet with unmistakable positiveness of conviction, condi- 
tions, tendencies, ultimate aims — a work by a living maker of history 
which in an unusual degree serves as a link between the historic past and 
(he probable future. To write of a nation as Prince von Billow writes of 
Germany requires an almost metaphysical talent. One cannot convey a 
just conception of a nation's evolution, destiny, and place in the world with- 
out evoking that elusive, easily misunderstood reality, the national spirit — 
a reality of whieh the higher wisdom, like the higher patriotism, must take 
account. This is what Prince von Biilow does for Germany. He gives a 
coherent, intelligible account of her as a conscious national entity. As his 
book seems sincerely designed to instruct Germans and arouse their patriot- 
ism, it is correspondingly enlightening to the rest of the world. 

The line of argument used to justify Bismarck's policy is familiar. 
Prince von Biilow makes it particularly clear that " so long as the question 
of German unification was one of home politics, over which the political 
parties and the government and the people wrangled, it could not give 
birth to a mighty, compelling national movement." But the union of 
states was of course only a beginning; the tendency thus inaugurated went 
much farther than even Bismarck clearly foresaw. Statistics show that 
without her extensive foreign trade Germany could not begin to support 
her present population. To protect this trade there was need of a strong 
navy, but this could not be created without exciting the jealousy of England, 
in whose policy the maintenance of supremacy over the sea has always been 
the Alpha and Omega. Prom the moment when Germany's frontiers 
became safe from attack, her position resembled England's. The latter 
nation was bound to be inconvenienced, yet she never had any real ground 
for extreme hostility or distrust. Prince von Billow dismisses rather con- 
temptuously the English fear of invasion. His country, he insists, has been 
true to a purely defensive and peaceful world policy. At the time of the 
Boer War she resisted the temptation to strike a severe blow at England, 
aware that by so doing she would simply convert passive resistance into 
open hostility, and this at a time when there was arrayed against England 
only a seeming community of European interests. Germany cannot afford 
to be England's satellite, nor, on the other hand, does she wish unduly to 
antagonize her. It is true that at the time when there was most discussion 
in the press of a possible Anglo-German alliance, no such alliance was 
feasible, if for no other reason, because of the bad position in which Ger- 
many would have been placed had the Asiatic questions then pending be- 
tween England and Russia resulted in war. But there is no real reason 
why Germany and England should come to blows. The two nations have 
much in common; they are good customers of each other, and England is 
not like France, who " moves in a circle round the thought of Alsace- 
Lorraine." 

Of great importance in Prince von Billow's discussion of foreign rela- 
tions is his insistence on the distinction between international and conti- 
nental politics. The latter, he believes, are basic so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. " With regard to international nolitics, England is the only coun- 
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try with which Germany has an account. As far as all the other European 
Powers are concerned the contra-account of continental politics is the de- 
cisive factor in the attitude they assume toward Germany." And on the 
Continent Germany is tremendously strong in virtue of the Triple Alliance 
• — a combination of Powers much more solid than the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, which is said to lack completely any permanent interests hos- 
tile to the German Empire which are common to the two nations. 
France, indeed, is to be regarded as irreconcilable, but the leadership of 
England in the Triple Entente tends to restrain her. Very illuminating as 
to the realities of the situation was the Bosnian crisis. In Algeciras Ger- 
many had a hard fight to uphold her claims against French demands, which 
had England's support, and at that time the English policy of " isolation " 
seemed to have succeeded so far as the grouping of the Powers was con- 
cerned. But the group of Powers opposed to Germany fell to pieces when 
a serious question arose over the annexation by Austro-Hungary of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. In Prince von Biilow's opinion, " the attempt to extend 
the opposition between England and Germany into a system of combined 
international policy will hardly be repeated, and, if it should be, it will once 
more be foiled by the hard facts of continental politics, of which the very 
hardest is the Triple Alliance." Thus Germany in her foreign relations is 
made to appear as a Power too strong, indeed, to be denied her share in 
the world's affairs, but not so much threatening as ineffectually threatened — 
unlikely to be endangered, or to endanger the peace of Europe, because she 
knows so well where her strength lies. It is altogether a mistake, the Prince 
points out, to underrate the solidity of the Triple Alliance simply because 
all the allied Powers, and especially Italy, have interests that lie outside 
its scope. Italy might not be willing to go hand in hand with Germany and 
Austria in every possible complication, but neither would she become ac- 
tively hostile to them. There is much wisdom in the remark of Bismarck 
to the effect that " it was sufficient for him that an Italian corporal with the 
Italian flag and a drummer should array themselves against the West — 
i. e., France, and not against the East — i. e., Austria." 

In speaking of domestic politics, Prince von Biilow is not only frank, but 
sharply critical. The Germans, he declares, are quite lacking in political 
aptitude. The political parties are solid, inflexible, doctrinaire. Through 
them the old German tendency to separation is manifested — a tendency 
strengthened by the characteristic love of logical symmetry and by fondness 
for fitting realities into a system. Each one of the party programmes 
involves a whole conception of the universe, and, in consequence, Germany 
furnishes a rather specially good illustration of the truth that "in states 
not governed by Parliaments, the parties feel that it is their primary 
duty to criticize." A case in point is the naive declaration of a man with 
whom Prince von Biilow once remonstrated for the bitterness of his attack 
upon the government. "It is my right and my duty," the man replied, 
"as a member of the Reichstag, to express the feelings of the German 
nation. You, as Minister, will, I hope, take care that my feelings do 
no mischief abroad." As a witty journalist remarked, the German parties 
have " a great deal of conviction and very little sense of responsibility." 

The two great problems of German home politics are national questions 
and the suppression of the Social Democrats. "What appears most manifest 
in respect to both is the need of a strong hand for the preservation of the 
national idea. To us the point of view set forth by Prince von Biilow is 
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likely to seem strangely unideal. Here in America we have a different 
political metaphysics. Publie opinion and not nationalism is our ultimate 
philosophical substance. We are very ready to assume that political diffi- 
culties such as the German government encounters are not only in part, 
but wholly due to the reaction upon the people of that rigid governmental 
system itself. But it is useless to quarrel with the results of historic evolu- 
tion. Doubtless Germany could not have reached her present point of 
efficiency as an organ of civilization through a gradual development of 
democracy such as has occurred in England. In Prussia, especially, a timid 
or neutral policy cannot succeed, as history shows. The effect of such a 
course upon civil servants, the middle classes, the country population, the 
army itself, would be demoralizing. The positive, aggressive national 
policy, the continual hammering in of patriotism, the constant care lest 
the national idea fail to root deeply enough in the middle-class parties — 
all this, which seems curious, even repellent, to Americans — is the result of 
political necessity. 

War upon the Social Democrats is openly declared. They are to be beaten, 
as they have been beaten in the past, through practical politics, through a 
proper grouping of parties, by so conducting the electoral campaigns that 
the Conservatives and Liberals may be able to unite. There is a great dif- 
ference, Prince von Billow shows, between the Social Democratic party in 
Germany and elsewhere. In Germany this party is radical, irreconcilable. 
Both the historic German virtue of capacity for discipline and organiza- 
tion and the ancient national vice of envy help to make the Social Demo- 
crats formidable. Their bitterness is intensified by the objectionable caste 
feeling so prevalent in Germany. To Americans, a state of affairs in which 
one whole party has to be regarded as a national weakness seems, of 
course, anomalous. Prince von Biilow speaks, to be sure, of the wisdom of 
utilizing all party forces — he would not, for example, annihilate the Center 
— but it is evidently not an easy task to secure any real unity of action. 
Practically there is continual obstruction. 

Foreign observers profess to see forces at work in Europe— public 
opinion among them — which are tending to undermine the old principle 
of nationality. Prince von Billow's book is a partial corrective of such 
views. It expresses sanely and reassuringly the point of view of conserva- 
tive imperialism, encouraging the belief that the rulers of Germany will, 
at least for some time to come, continue to interpret rightly the meaning 
of her evolution. However unnatural and unideal some features of the 
German political system may appear to us, we cannot but perceive in Prince 
von Biilow's attitude a sane recognition of realities and much evolutionary 
wisdom. 



The New Politics. By William Gaerott Brown. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 

The articles by the late William Garrott Brown which have been col- 
lected into a volume somewhat arbitrarily entitled The New Politics, were 
written at various times within the last decade — only one is dated as early 
as 1904 — and are of varying degrees of substantiality. For noi.e of them 
can be claimed the importance of the " snecial article " based on thorough 
investigation of one problem, or that of the essay which professes to open 
up a distinctly new point of view. But, on the whole, the reader will be 



